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Department has interpreted the Commission's re- 
quirements in the way that Professor Kirtland does 
or not. The main object, namely, a close study of 
certain particular writings and the ability to read 
at sight, the two objects which progressive policy 
now demands for Latin, would be attained. Further- 
more, the additional requirements of the State De- 
partment do not involve any lack of uniformity and 
thus do not militate against the main purpose for 
which the Commission was constituted. In fact they 
are much less reactionary — if they may be called 
reactionary — than the modifications of Stanford Uni- 
versity which allow Terence's Phormio in addition 
to the authors set by the Commission. 

Professor Kirtland should remember that the con- 
ditions in the public schools of New York are not 
those prevailing in private schools or in other pub- 
lic schools in the United States. If by means of the 
compromise suggested by this syllabus we can in 
this state work toward the full realization of the 
Commission's desires much will be accomplished, but 
if the new requirements had been adopted completely 
in this great state and had then been followed by un- 
successful results the work of the Commission 
would be entirely undone. G. L. 



PROTASES-CATEGORY VERSUS FACT 

Pigeon-holes for thought are useful; but when the 
pigeon-hole usurps ownership and ousts the thought, 
it is sometimes a sign that it is desirable to construct 
new pigeon-holes, and incidentally to employ a bet- 
ter style of architecture. Some of us are used to 
'ideal' protases. Others, if they should make us a 
friendly call, would think themselves at home, ex- 
cept in name, among our 'possible' cases. Still others 
dwell in similar style among 'less vivid future' con- 
ditions. 

One eminent grammarian would discard 'condi- 
tions' altogether, and revel in 'assumptions'. But in 
his pigeon-hole of 'ideal assumptions' our first think- 
er would rub his eyes in vain to discover his where- 
abouts; for these 'ideal assumptions' include those 
in which the 'ideal certainty' is often a certainty 
that the supposed case is 'unreal'! — shall we call it 
an unreal ideality? or an ideal unreality? 

We dally with 'logical conditions'. Is it any less 
logical to say, If I hadn't come, I shouldn't be here, 
than to say, If I came, I am here? We read of 
'conditions of fact' as an inclusive term for all in- 
dicative protases. Are we then to make no discrim- 
ination between the assumption of an actual fact as 
such, like this, Si hoc post hominum memoriam con- 
tigit nemini, and the supposition which we cannot 
know to be a fact, and which may indeed be untrue, 
like this, Si f rater tuus, tuus avunculus vivit ? Again, 
we stake our grammatical reputation upon the state- 
ment that conditions contrary to fact are always ex- 
pressed by secondary tenses of the Subjunctive, only 
to hasten to admit in notes and exceptions that pri- 



mary tenses also are used for this purpose. When 
you think of it, must not every protasis express 
either a fact or not a fact? something either real or 
unreal ? 

If one is to dare speak irreverently of these sacred 
shibboleths, this might seem the favorable moment, 
when the question of a more uniform terminology in 
matters grammatical is already above the horizon. 
If we cannot agree in a given language, how can 
it be expected that the 'ancients' and the 'moderns' 
are going to get together in terminology ? 

The excuse lies in the subtle distinctions that must 
be made; but the excuse is hardly sufficient to justify 
the fact that the analysis and classification of prota- 
ses by schoolmen is often vague, arbitrary, or incor- 
rect. How much more difficult must it be then for 
the schoolboy to distinguish accurately such cases as 
the following? 

If Roosevelt is elected to a third term, his friends 
will be elated. 

If Roosevelt is our only living ex-President, it 
does not follow that he will ever live in the White 
House again. 

If Roosevelt is eating his dinner, he is engaged in 
the processes of mastication and delutition. 

If Roosevelt is on a hunting trip, he uses his rifle. 

If Roosevelt were in the White House he would 
be in Washington. 

If Roosevelt were to be elected to a third term, he 
would be in Washington. 

If one must hesitate and think twice in classify- 
ing such sentences in his own language, how much 
more difficult is the problem in so complex a tongue 
as the Latin ! 

How is this matter being presented to the youth 
of America? Examples of faulty classification from 
recent text-books show the disastrous result of at- 
tempting to pigeon-hole under certain theoretically 
inclusive categories many diverse facts or phenom- 
ena: 

(i) Here is a very neat little elementary Latin 
composition book, published in 1909. It divides con- 
ditions into three kinds, and describes the first of 
the three as "Conditions of Fact". Four exam- 
ples are cited to illustrate this category: 

(a) hi, si quid erat durius, concurrebant, if any 
extra hard fighting was going on, these men would 
run up. 

(b) si quid vult, ad me venire oportet, if he 
wishes anything, he ought to come to me. 

(c) si obsides mihi dabuntur, pacem vobiscum 
faciam, if hostages are given to me, I will make 
peace with you. 

(d) haec si enuntiata erunt, gravissimum suppli- 
cium de nobis sumet, if this is announced, he will 
inflict upon us the severest punishment. 

All this is entirely lucid and orthodox, with the 
exception of the fundamental proposition that these 
are conditions of fact. As a matter of fact, in only 
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the first example does the protasis necessarily rep- 
resent a fact. Even there it is not a particular fact 
or individual occurrence that is represented, but any 
one of a series of events, the very existence of 
which series implies that each individual event did 
at some time take place. Sentence (b) may like- 
wise represent a general condition, meaning, when- 
ever he wishes anything, etc. ; in which case the fact 
of wishing is indeed implied. But it may also mean 
to leave open the question whether there is any such 
desire at all, in which case the fact is clearly not 
assumed. Conditions (c) and (d) refer to the fu- 
ture, and the situations supposed may never be re- 
alized. In one case the writer may be fairly pre- 
sumed to hope the condition will become true ; in the 
other, he probably hopes the condition never will 
be realized. Only by a misconception or a misuse 
of language can these protases be classified as con- 
ditions of fact. 

(2) A popular beginners' book, also published in 
1909, recognizes three types of conditional senten- 
ces, of which the first type is called "Simple Con- 
ditions (Nothing implied as to the reality of the 
Supposed Case)", and the other two types include 
all Subjunctive conditions. What place will there 
be, then, for the first example cited by the first au- 
thor, where the fact of the condition was implied? 
The first example given in the exercises on these 
conditions where nothing is "implied as to the re- 
ality of the supposed case" is this : Mors non est 
timenda, si animus inmortalis est. How do we 
know that nothing is implied as to the reality of the 
supposed case in this sentence? Would it not make 
a great difference in what context it should occur? 
Suppose, for example, it occurs in certain parts of 
Cicero's first book of the Tusculan Disputations, 
or in some one of the Christian Church fathers? 
Would the implication not probably be in such con- 
nection that the soul is immortal, and that if that 
is true, as the writer assumes it to be true, the 
first part of the sentence quoted follows logically 
as a cheering truth? 

Or, again, as in this same book the third type con- 
sists of "Conditions contrary to fact", in which only 
the imperfect and the pluperfect Subjunctive is recog- 
nized by the author as occurring, just when is the 
pupil expected to unlearn that, and find that the 
present Subjunctive also is used many times, in in- 
stances scattered from Plautus down to the Augus- 
tan age, for the same purpose? 

(3) Another beginners' book, published in 1906, 
starts its classification with "real conditions", ex- 
plaining that a real condition is "stated simply with- 
out implying anything as to its truth". Why such 
conditions are especially "real" is difficult to com- 
prehend ! Moreover the term "real" seems to be used 
by the author without any reference to that type of 
Indicative condition which is evidently real rather 



than indeterminate; and not one of the illustrative 
examples implies the reality of the supposition. The 
same book states that "unreal" conditions are ex- 
pressed by secondary tenses of the Subjunctive, and 
the learner has no intimation that there is any 
other way. This is true also of all the other similar 
books. 

(4) A fourth book starts off with "simple" con- 
ditions, and the learner is asked to "observe" that 
nothing is implied as to the fulfillment of the condi- 
tion. But what will this learner think when he 
chances to observe, on reaching the first Catiline 
oration, such a condition as this? — Si hoc post ho- 
minum memoriam contigit nemini, vocis exspectas 
contumeliam, cum sis gravissimo iudicio taciturnita- 
tis oppressus? 

This same book, unlike either of the three pre- 
ceding ones, recognizes two types of "future" condi- 
tions. 

(5) Still another book declares that in a condi- 
tional sentence the Indicative is used "to state or as- 
sume a fact", while the Subjunctive expresses "what 
is doubtful or contrary to fact". How are we to 
reconcile this with the teaching of the previously 
considered book that nothing whatever as to ful- 
fillment is implied in Indicative conditions? And 
again, if "nothing is implied", is not such a condition 
"doubtful"? What then will the beginner do? Use 
the Subjunctive? or the Indicative? Thus is the 
helpless learner involved in inextricable confusion 
and contradiction. 

(6) Another well-known book 'side-steps' the dif- 
ficulty altogether by declining to treat the subject of 
conditions at all during the period of the beginners' 
Latin book. When the pupil is expected to tackle 
this problem is left entirely in the dark by this 
author. 

(7) Nor are the grammars blameless. Our most 
minute and complete American Latin grammar, while 
it follows a carefully worked-out plan of treatment, 
to be commended in many ways, starts us off wrong 
by undertaking to divide all protases into two 
classes, "indeterminate protases", and "protases of 
action non-occurrent", in the Imperfect and Pluper- 
fect tenses of the Subjunctive — a conspectus in which 
we get no glimpse of conditions implying a fact, of 
general conditions, or of contrary-to-fact conditions 
in the Present Subjunctive. 

And the eminent grammarian whose subtle analy- 
sis has probably discovered more new grammatical 
categories and invented more novel nomenclature to 
describe them than any of his contemporaries pro- 
poses in his recent textbook to classify all conditions 
as "either assumptions of fact (Indicative) or Ideal 
Assumptions (Subjunctive)". If he is correct, it is 
clear that there are irreconcilable variations between 
this classification and those of various predecessors. 

Not only is it most desirable, therefore, as has 
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happily begun to be realized, that there should be 
uniformity between the terms used for the same 
phenomerfa by different grammarians dealing with 
protases, but it appears clear that in their desire to 
frame concise and easily remembered categories for 
protases, which should be inclusive and not too hard 
for the frail mental equipment of some beginners in 
Latin, writers on this delicate subject have sent out 
a large number of inaccurate statements calculated to 
mislead and bewilder a mind genuinely searching 
for grammatical truth. There are, of course, prota- 
ses that imply the truth of the supposition, and 
those that imply nothing at all with reference to 
that question; there are Present Subjunctive condi- 
tions that imply the falsity of a supposition, and 
there are those that imply nothing about truth or 
falsity. Some of these classes are more frequently 
illustrated, some, less frequently. Certainly exist- 
ing classifications as a rule emphasize too little 
certain types of protasis: 

(a) Protases implying actual fulfillment. 
Cicero is full of protases of this type: compare 

e. g. Tusc. Disp. 1.6, Quare si aliquid oratoriae 
laudis nostra attulimus industria, multo studiosius 
philosophiae fontis aperiemus, e quibus etiam ilia 
manabant. Here there is not a particle of doubt on 
the part of writer or reader that Cicero assumes 
the truth of the supposition and uses the acknow- 
ledgement of its truth thus assumed as a basis for 
confident prophecy in which confidence he evidently 
expects his readers to share. Similarly in the ana- 
coluthic sentence in 2.3 of the same work, in which 
the principal clauses are the following, sed si reperie- 
bantur non nulli, qui nihil laudarent, . . . ■ quid 
futurum putamus . . . ?, Cicero knows that his 
reader follows him in assuming, or rather recog- 
nizing, the truth of the supposition. 

Nor is this something that the young Latin student 
can avoid. He will find in the first Catiline oration 
a considerable number of protases of this kind (one 
example has been already quoted in this paper). To 
be exact, there are not less than seven cases of this 
type in this oration, as many as there are of the 
protasis contrary to fact. 

Professor Bennett, in his new volume, Syntax of 
Early Latin, has exhibited many interesting exam- 
ples of this type of condition, calling attention to 
the force which such protases frequently have logi- 
cally as "concessive", or, as he prefers to describe it, 
"adversative". That fact must not, however, delude 
anybody into neglecting them as genuine forms of 
protasis (in the first examples cited above we have 
seen that the force of the protases is more nearly 
causal, in the last analysis, as also in Livy 21.18.11). 

(b) Protases implying non-fulfillment, expressed 
by primary tenses of the Subjunctive. 

Whatever our theory as to the origin of this type, 



it is idle to shut our eyes to its frequent occurrence 
in various authors, and to try to relegate it to foot- 
notes and fine print. Conditions contrary to fact 
expressed by the Present Subjunctive are common 
enough not merely in early Latin, including Ennius 
and Plautus, but the phenomenon lasts down into 
the Augustan age; while occasional instances of the 
use of the other primary tense of the Subjunctive in 
the same sense are found. So, for example we read 
in Catullus 6.2 ni sint inlepidae atque inelegantes, 
velles dicere, nee tacere posses. In Lucretius we 
meet numerous instances of the same sort of thing: 
compare e. g. 1.356 Quod nisi inania sint, qua possint 
corpora quaeque transire haud ulla fieri ratione 
videres. Indeed Lucretius is enough of a Scotchman 
to use the Future Indicative for a condition contrary 
to fact in 1.615 praeterea nisi erit minimum, par- 
vissima quaeque corpora constabunt ex partibus in- 
finitis, quippe ubi dimidiae partis pars semper habe- 
bit dimidiam partem nee res praefiniet ulla. Vergil 
uses the type in the address of Venus to Aeneas. 
2.599 ni mea cura resistat, iam flammae tulerint in- 
imicus et hauserit ensis. 

(c) Protases implying a general truth, or cus- 
tomary fulfillment. That such clauses are often 
equivalent to temporal clauses corresponding to the 
English 'whenever' sentences does not alter their 
character as protases. Nor does the fact that many 
such protases are expressed by one of the recog- 
nized forms for expressing particular conditions 
nullify the desirability of giving them their due 
attention in making our categories so that the learner 
will not find himself outside the pale of his knowl- 
edge so quickly. Of a half dozen school Ciceros on 
the writer's shelves only one proved on examination 
to give any hint to the student that in the sentence 
in Cat. 1 .3 1 ut saepe homines aegri si aquam gelidam 
biberint, primo relevari videntur, etc, he is dealing 
with a general condition (this book, by the way, is 
edited from the University of Chicago). And even 
if we should here needlessly change the Subjunctive 
biberint to the Indicative biberunt, as some have done 
following Madvig, we still have a case worthy of the 
student's attention at that stage of his knowledge. 
When he reads in Agricola 13 Britanni . . mu- 
nera impigre obeunt, si iniuriae absint, he ought to 
know surely on what ground he is treading. And 
when he begins to find the so-called Subjunctive of 
Indefinite Frequency, he ought to fix its real condi- 
tional nature in his mind with no uncertainty. 

It is clear that while our great grammatical works 
devote page after page to the various divisions and 
sub-divisions of the phenomena of conditional sen- 
tences, a classification at the same time comprehen- 
sive and reasonably concise has not yet come into 
use among our teachers of elementary Latin, and 
Latin in the succeeding stages. Such a classification 
should be made on the basis of fact rather than tra- 
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dition or theory. As the facts are easily classified 
on the basis of the usage of the two moods, the two 
kinds of tenses (primary and secondary), and dif- 
ferent kinds of implication as to the fulfillment of 
the protasis, it seems most reasonable to form our 
categories accordingly. The classification suggested 
by the writer at The American Philological Associa- 
tion some years ago on this basis has never been 
challenged, to his knowledge, and is therefore again 
suggested in essentially the same form as it appears 
in the Proceedings of the Association, 36. 
I INDICATIVE PROTASES 
(Particular and General Conditions) 

(a) Suppositions implying actual fulfillment. Si 
hoc post hominum memoriam contigit nemini, vocis 
exspectas contumeliam, cum sis gravissimo iudicio 
taciturnitatis oppressus? Cic. In Cat. 1. 16. 

(b) Suppositions implying probable fulfillment. Si 
damnatus eris, atque adeo cum damnatus eris (nam 
dubitatio damnationis, illis recuperatoribus, quae po- 
test esse?), virgis te ad necem caede necesse erit. 
Cic. In Verr. 2. 3. 70. 

(c) Suppositions implying possible fulfillment. Si 
patriam prodere conabitur pater, silebitne filius? Cic. 
De Off. 3. 90. 

(d) Suppositions implying nothing as to fulfill- 
ment. Si frater tuus, tuus avunculus vivit, vult esse 
vos salvos; si periit, superstites voluit. Pliny Ep. 6. 
20. 10. 

II SUBJUNCTIVE PROTASES 

(1) primary tenses, (a) Suppositions implying 
actual or probable fulfillment (in general condi- 
tions). Nam vita humana prope uti ferrum est: si 
exerceas, conteritur; si non exerceas, tamen robigo 
interficit. Cato, De Mor. 

(b) Suppositions implying possible fulfillment (in 
future time). Si, inquis, deus te interroget, . . . 
quid respondeas? Cic. Ac. 2. 80. 

(c) Suppositions implying non-fulfillment (com- 
paratively rare in the classical period). Eos non 
curare opinor, quid agat humanum genus: Nam si 
curent, bene bonis sit, male malis, quod nunc abest. 
Ennius, Tel. 

(2) secondary tenses, (a) Suppositions implying 
customary fulfillment (past general conditions). Ac- 
cusatores, si facultas incideret, poenis adficiebantur. 
Tac. Ann. 6. 30. 

(b) Suppositions implying non-fulfillment. Nam 
nisi Ilias ilia exstitisset, idem tumulus, qui corpus 
eius contexerat, nomen etiam obruisset. Cic. Pro 
Arch. 24. 
Wesleyan University. Karl P. HARRINGTON. 



[I cannot forbear to refer here to Professor Mor- 
gan's discussion of Aeneid 1.59-60 ni faciat, maria 
ac terras caelumque profundum quippe ferant rapidi 
secum verrantque per auras (a passage to me abso- 
lutely identical in nature with Aeneid 2.599, cited 
above by Professor Harrington as involving con- 
trary to fact condition), in his Addresses and Essays 



39-40. Morgan translated by "If he should cease to 
restrain them, they would whirl forth". See my note 
on the passage, published some years before Pro- 
fessor Morgan's book appeared, and before he dis- 
cussed the passage at a luncheon of The New York 
Latin Club. Many of the passages cited as instances 
of contrary to fact conditions in the primary tenses 
of the subjunctive disappear before careful analysis, 
such as Professor Morgan's. Many forget that pos- 
sible English modes of expressing an idea that seems 
more or less akin to the general sense of a Latin 
text are not necessarily sound guides to translation 
or classification. Some scholars have seen ne clauses 
of result in Plautus. I do not believe there is such 
a clause in any Latin author. I am sorry to com- 
ment in this issue on Professor Harrington's paper, 
but his constant insistence on the use of the primary 
tenses of the subjunctive in a paper whose primary 
purpose is to set right the matter of conditional sen- 
tences seems to me too wide of the truth to be al- 
lowed to pass unchallenged. 

One other point may here be made. Assuming, 
what is certain, that Professor Harrington and I will 
never be able to agree about the particular condi- 
tional sentences which called forth the foregoing 
words, we get an interesting reminder of the sub- 
jective character of classical, nay of all linguistic, 
study, and receive a hint, if hint is needed, of the 
enormous difficulty of reaching "uniform grammati- 
cal terminology for identical phenomena". Who is 
to determine ultimately what are identical phenom- 
ena? C. K] 

[I am rather more optimistic in looking for 
practical agreement between Professor Knapp and 
myself. I have no quarrel with him or with Pro- 
fessor Morgan with regard to Aen. 1.59-60, though 
I am not sure that the average Roman reader, any 
more than the average American reader, would 
have followed Professor Morgan's subtle analysis 
of the thought, and would not rather have been im- 
pressed with the supposition of a case — in the future, 
if you please — contrary to fact. Would Professor 
Bennett include this under his category (Syntax of 
Early Latin 1.273) where the examples "bear either 
interpretation" <i.e. potential or contrary to fact>? 
However this may be, Professor Morgan just under 
the passage cited (p. 39) himself acknowledges the 
usage which I am illustrating, "in Augustan poets, 
perhaps in Vergil". Will not Professor Knapp 
grant that 2.599 is probably such a case, noting the 
use of torn and the tense of tulerit — that, after all, 
it does differ somewhat from 1.59? Finally, if we 
cannot get together on this particular passage, 
Professor Knapp surely will agree with the mass 
of scholars of all lands that, however we may 
philosophize as to the origin of the construction, 
there are numerous instances where to the reader 
it presents clearly the conception of a condition 
contrary to fact. K P. H.] 

REVIEWS 

The Greek Commonwealth : Politics and Economics 
in Fifth-Century Athens. By Alfred E. Zim- 
mern. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1911). 
454 pages. $3.00. 
The author, a "lecturer at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science", prepared a great 
part of this volume during a stay at Athens as As- 
sociate of the British School. The work would 



